Greek Tragedy
new can enter. It is more important however to notice that nothing new is wanted. The limitation, like most limitations to the great artist, does not mean poverty, but intensity. It means here the opportunity to display one form of Tragedy, and that perhaps the profoundest, in its purest form, free from distracting irrelevancies; and that is the form of Tragedy which we have in the Supplices, the spectacle of the hero isolated before some awful rift in the universe, looking, like Pclasgus, into the chasm that must engulf him. The simple form of Thespian tragedy was marvellously fitted to such a tragic idea, avsv Atfanjc ovdaftov KaraaTQoyr). No issue free from disaster, and it is hard to suppose that nobody saw the fact before Aeschylus altered the form with his second actor. The cantata theory docs not explain the Supplices.
It has been assumed that the crisis is that of the actor, not of the chorus, and that in this sense the actor really was, or became, the protagonist. The assumption is necessary. It may not have been true when Thespis won his famous victory in 534, but it obviously was when tragedy got within hail of Aeschylus. The single actor necessarily attracts the eye ; he must be the centre of our most poignant interest, as he is the focus of the moral forces working in the play. The chorus is the voice of Humanity, its sufferings the common sufferings of Humanity ; only those of the actor can be made tragically significant. He is bound to stand out above the crowd ; his must be the choice at the crisis, he, the individual, must be seen at grips with his destiny. Drama in which the chorus takes first place can only be pathetic ; it is not in the strictest sense tragic to be the population of a captured city or the victim, of cruel oppression ; and though the chorus in the Danaid-trilogy as a whole is the protagonist, really a tragic hero that acts tragically and suffers tragically, it is because it is not a normal chorus, simply a representative group, but an individual character multiplied fifty times. They are tragically one-sided like Hippolytus, not a community like the chorus of the Persae or Agamemnon.
We may therefore tentatively, but not without some evidence, suggest the following -as a type, not the only one but the best, of early tragedy.